On Seferis’ ‘Helen’ 


KATERINA KRIKOS-DAVIS 


To Harry 


‘Helen’, a poem based on an ancient legend, belongs to Seferis’ 
collection Log Book III; written in 1953, it was published in 
1955.! Although it has been repeatedly dealt with by critics? 
there is still room for further discussion. In the present article, 
after a brief survey of the ancient Greek tradition of the legend 
that Seferis employed, the following aspects will be considered: 
the poem’s structure, borrowings from relevant ancient Greek 
sources, the blending of ancient Greek myths with elements 
drawn from later Greek culture, how Seferis portrays his heroes, 
the poem’s relationship to the Cypriot political situation of the 
19505, and, finally, the ideas expressed in the poem. 


1. For Seferis’ poetry, the following two editions have been used: George 
Seferis, Motnuata (Athens, 1972), and Collected Poems 1924—1955, tr. E. Keeley 
and P. Sherrard (London, 1978). In referring to verses, I have kept the 
numbering of the Greek edition. Apart from cases where it was essential to 
quote from the original, all quotations are in translation. 

2. See: A. Karandonis, ‘O zoinr)ç Piópyoc Zegéprc, 4th ed. (Athens, 1976), 
pp. 172-4, 189-94; G. P. Savidis, Mid zepióiáfaon, in Ià tov Xegépn (Athens, 
1961), pp. 311-12, 340-7. Some treatment of the poem will also be found in 
P. D. Mastrodimitris, 'H dpyata zapáóooic eic tùv notnow vob Zegépg (Athens, 
1964), pp. 18-22; L. Politis, A History of Modern Greek Literature (Oxford, 1973), 
pp. 234-5; M. Dimakis, 'H zoínon rob Sepépn (Athens, 1974), p. 69; K. Bastias, 
Zrayuárgoe i) kapóià toù Sepépn àAAà ezifióvei tò Epyo tov, ErijAn A' (Athens, 
1972), pp. 95-6; D. Yakos, T ágóóvia dé d ágijvovve và Kotun0ñç atic HAátpec, 
Zrýàn B' (Athens, 1972), pp. 36-8; S. Zannetos, Zegépnc xai Kinpoc, Ztýàn B’, 
p. 44; M. B. Raizis, ‘The poetic manner of George Seferis’, Folia Neohellenica, II 
(Amsterdam, 1977), 105-26. 
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I The ancient Greek tradition 


Alongside the orthodox legend according to which Helen’s 
elopement with Paris was the cause of the Trojan War, another 
story has existed since the sixth century B.c. This developed from 
Stesichorus’ famous ‘Palinode’.2 Tradition has it that 
Stesichorus was struck blind by Helen because he spoke ill of her 
in one of his poems. He recovered his sight only when he 
composed a second poem, the ‘Palinode’, a recantation of the 
first. In the fragment of the ‘Palinode’ that has been transmitted 
to us through Plato, he denies that Helen ever went to Troy.* 
Moreover, Plato's reference to tò tic 'EAévgc eidwdov 00 t&v èv 
Tpoia Xtgoaíyopóc øņoı yevéo0ai mepiudyntov áyvoía tov 
dAnOoic suggests that in the ‘Palinode’ Stesichorus must have 
also introduced the idea that instead of Helen her phantom 
image sailed with Paris to Troy. It was this phantom, then, that 
the Trojan War was fought over, according to the Stesichorean 
legend, which thus differs significantly from the Homeric one. 

In his Electra, Euripides made use of this legend; later, in 412 
B.C., he based his tragedy Helen on it.5 Briefly, the plot of this play 
is as follows: A phantom image of Helen followed Paris to Troy 
while Helen herself was carried by Hermes to the palace of 
Proteus, king of Egypt, where, as the play opens, she waits for 
the end of the Trojan War. Theoclymenus, now king of Egypt 
after the death of his father Proteus, tries to force her into 
marrying him. Helen goes and resides by the tomb of Proteus, 
from whom she seeks protection. Teucer arrives in Egypt and 
tells her that Troy fell some years ago and that Menelaus is 

3. For references to the Stesichorean legend, which coexisted with, but 
certainly did not overshadow, the Homeric account of the Trojan War, see: Pl. 
Phdr. 243a, R.9.586c. Isoc. 218bis. D. Chr. 11th Discourse 40-2. Lucianus V. 
H, .15. Suid. Zrgotyopoc. Hor. Epod. 17. 38. 

4. See: Pl. Phdr. 2432. 

5. See: Pl. R. 9.586c. The fact that Plato used the Stesichorean legend to 
illustrate his argument that the unreal pleasures are only eiócAa of the true 
ones shows that he refers to a well known story. 

6. A discussion as to whether Euripides' play is a tragedy or not would go 
beyond the scope of this article. For different views on the matter see: H. C. 
Baldry, The Greek Tragic Theatre (London, 1974), pp. 96-7; A. M. Dale, 
Euripides’ Helen (Oxford, 1967); H. D. F. Kitto, Greek Tragedy repr. (Norfolk, 
1978), pp. 311—29. P. Vellacott, Ironic Drama (Cambridge, 1975), pp. 127ff. On 


the whole, I accept Dale's theory that, in the ancient Greek sense, the play isa 
tragedy. 
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probably dead. While she is lamenting with the chorus of 
Spartan women, Menelaus, who has been shipwrecked on a 
nearby coast, appears on the scene. He has left the phantasmal 
Helen in a cave under the protection of his men, and has come 
to the palace to ask for help. He meets Helen, who tells him her 
story, but he remains confused by the existence of the two 
Helens and unpersuaded until an old servant of his comes to 
announce that the Helen they had with them has disappeared 
into thin air after revealing the truth. Assisted by the priestess 
Theonoe, Theoclymenus' sister, Helen manages to fool 
Theoclymenus by presenting Menelaus as a soldier who brought 
her the news of her husband's death. Pretending that they want 
to perform a funeral ceremony at sea, Menelaus and Helen 
escape from Egypt on a ship that Theoclymenus has given them 
for the ceremony. At the end of the play, the Dioscuri appear ex 
machina and put an end to Theoclymenus' wrath against 
Theonoe. 

When Menelaus’ old servant meets his master and Helen, 
hearing that the gods had cheated them with a vegéAgc dyadua 
(705), he asks: vegéAgc dp’ dAdwe eiyouev nóvovc népi; (707) 
Euripides does not elaborate on this point any further; 
nevertheless, it appears to have been a source of inspiration for 
Seferis’ ‘Helen’. With his feeling for things tragic,’ the modern 
poet chose to use the servant's question as the third part of the 
epigraph of his poem, which is, by and large, an elaboration of 
this question and of all the tragic implications it involves. The 
epigraph's first part, also drawn from Euripides' Helen (148—50), 
is a reference to Teucer's fate after the end of the Trojan War. In 
Seferis’ poem, Teucer is the sole first-person narrator and it is 
he, and not Menelaus or the servant, as in the Euripidean 
tragedy, who finds out from Helen that through deception, the 
Trojan War was fought for the sake of a vepéAn. 


II The poem’s structure 


Chronologically, the poem is set after Teucer's arrival in 
Cyprus, which postdates the Trojan War and his encounter with 


7. The best account on this point is to be found in: I. Tsatsou, '0 ddepodc¢ 
nou l'ipyoc Xepépnc(Athens, 1973), pp. 68-70. 

8. Another quotation from the same play (E. Hel. 582) serves as the second 
part of the epigraph. 
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Helen in Egypt. In the peaceful atmosphere of the island, away 
from the upheaval of the war with its consequences, and away 
from Egypt, where he discovered the futility of his suffering, 
Teucer listens to the nightingales. Their song, which brings to 
him memories from the past, induces him to recollect his 
painful experiences. Thus, the hero tells his story. 

The opening line, “The nightingales won't let you sleep in 
Platres', is repeated twice in the course of the poem and serves as 
a refrain. It can be viewed as the poem's choral part, especially 
as it is placed in inverted commas. Much of the unified effect of 
the poem depends upon the frequent return of the nightingale 
theme. The latter is, in fact, essential to the structure of the 
poem, since each time Teucer addresses the nightingale he 
introduces a new subject until, gradually, his identity, story, 
feelings and thoughts take shape. On this basis, the poem can be 
viewed as being thematically divided into three parts: (a) Teucer 
talks about his experience as regards both men and gods, reveals 
his identity and personal story and, in v. 8, hints, for the first 
time, at his meeting with Helen. (b) He recalls his encounter 
with Helen in Egypt, talks of the incredible truth she told him 
and of the bitter realization that, through being deceived, the 
Greeks and Trojans warred over a phantom. He stresses the 
human suffering and ends by putting the following questions, 
drawn from the Euripidean Helen (1187), to the nightingale: 
‘What is a god? What is not a god? And what is there in between 
them?’ (c) Teucer, by fully universalizing his personal story, 
implies that tragedies similar to his own are likely to recur 
among future generations of men. 


HI Borrowings from ancient Greek sources 


Seferis’ extensive awareness of the past and his knowledge of 
ancient Greek literature are clearly suggested in ‘Helen’. Not 
only does he base his poem on Euripides’ Helen and use three 
quotations from it as his epigraph, but he also alludes to this 
play, as well as to the other relevant ancient Greek texts, by 
quoting words and sometimes entire verses from them; 
moreover, there are other words and verses which, though not 
identical to ancient Greek ones, certainly recall them. All this 
indicates that in all probability Seferis had these ancient sources 
in mind — which is hardly surprising since he happened to meet 
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T. S. Eliot's requirement that a poet should write “with a feeling 
that the whole of the literature of Europe from Homer and 
within it the whole of the literature of his own country has 
simultaneous existence and composes a simultaneous order'.? A 
list of these words and verses in Seferis’ ‘Helen’, with those 
corresponding to them in ancient Greek texts, is given in the 
Appendix. 


IV Blending of ancient and modern elements 
Given Seferis’ familiarity with Greek antiquity, the reference 
to Platres, first occurring in the opening line of ‘Helen’, may at 
first sight appear odd in the context of the poem. Platres, the 
contemporary Cypriot summer resort, is not, to my knowledge, 
mentioned in the ancient Greek sources; thus, there can have 
been no connection between it and Teucer. Yet, even if the 
opening line is viewed as choral and not personal in its 
emphasis, Teucer’s link with Platres is made explicit in v. 10 
when he asks: ‘Platres: where is Platres?’ This reference to 
Platres in connection with Teucer should be viewed as one of 
these subtle anachronisms, not uncommon in Seferis’ poetry, 
for which an evident parallel can be found in the poem ‘Upona 
Foreign Verse’, where Odysseus’ hands ‘knew how to judge the 
carving of the mermaid at the prow’ (23). By associating the 
ancient Teucer with a contemporary place and by acquainting 
the Homeric Odysseus with a much later practice, Seferis 
removes them, to some extent, from their historical reality. The 
device of distancing particular characters or events from the 
immediate reality of their times invests them with atemporality 
and universality. Moreover, the association of Teucer or 
Odysseus with elements drawn from the rest of Greek tradition 
is probably a subtle attempt to point to the continuity of Greek 
culture. This would explain why, when dealing with one period 
in Greek history, Seferis introduces elements taken from other 
periods. Thus in a poem like ‘Helen’, which is based on an 
ancient legend, he brings in connotations of Greek Orthodoxy 
by his allusion to a fresco in a church at Asinou in Cyprus (v. 44), 
and introduces a strong folk element by means of the fine 
fifteen-syllable opening line which, as already mentioned, is 
9. “Tradition and the Individual Talent', Selected Essays (London, 1944), 
P: 14. 
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repeated twice in the course of the poem and serves as a refrain. 
Similarly, in the poem ‘Upon a Foreign Verse’ he compares 
Odysseus with the old sailors of Asia Minor who, when Seferis 
was a child, used to recite to him the seventeenth-century Cretan 
poem Erotokritos. 


V Portrayal of heroes 


In the portrayal of his heroes Seferis has departed significantly 
from the ancient Greek sources. As in Homer and Euripides, 
Helen is again a woman of radiant beauty. But whereas Homer 
presents her as a lonely figure hating her beauty and faced with 
problems, and Euripides as a gentle and particularly clever, if 
not cunning, woman, in Seferis she is simply the ündeserving 
victim who protests. Indeed, a fuller portrayal of Helen was not 
essential to the development of the narration. 

Teucer, on the other hand, is a much more fully developed 
character, tailored to Seferis’ own nature and tastes. Teucer is a 
modest man. Thus, whereas he boasts in the Iliad (8.293—9) 
about his skill as an archer, and in Euripides refers to his 
evotoyov zrepàv (Hel. 76), in this poem the best archer of the 
Trojan War (Il. 13.813—14) talks of his excellent skill as if there 
was nothing exceptional about it: ‘I too was an archer in the war’ 
(21). This modest statement is not unlike Seferis’ Eiuaı évac 
“EAÀAnvaç uéonc uopoóoecoc.'? Moreover, the hero’s attitude 
towards the inevitable can be paralleled with that of Seferis. In 
the second part of the poem, Teucer relates that when he met 
Helen in Egypt she revealed to him that the Trojan War was not 
fought for her but over her phantom image. Faced with this new 
reality which cannot be altered, he appears to realize that he 
must resign himself to it. He does not allow himself to lament 
over it. Referring to the phantom, the unworthy cause of all 
their troubles, Teucer limits himself to just a brief and, 
superficially at least, serene statement: “The gods wanted it so’ 
(39). Though one can feel an internal struggle implicit in this 


10. G. Seferis, Aoxiuéc, grd ed., I (Athens, 1974), p. 274. Regarding Teucer's 
modest statement "Huouv xi éyQ oróv zóleuo rocótgc- / 10 pi(ikó pov, évdc 
dy0pómou nod ¿aoróynoe (21-22), one might add that the use of the verb 
taatóxnoe (lit. missed his target; metaph. failed) instead of azétuye, apart from 
conveying equally well the essential meaning of failure, allows the best archer 
in the Trojan War a note of bitter self-sarcasm. 
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statement, nowhere is there a word about this struggle that 
preceded and still underlies his acceptance of the inevitable. 

This same attitude towards the inevitable is to be found 
elsewhere in Seferis, whose natural reserve prevents him from 
lamenting (Oi zepiypagéc tot éautod pov u’ évoyAobv, he once 
wrote),!! and is best illustrated, perhaps, by the last stanza of 
‘Denial’: 


With what spirit, what heart, 
what desire and passion 

we lived our life: a mistake! 
So we changed our life. 


‘A mistake’ implies the recognition of the reality, and “so we 
changed our life’ resignation to the inevitable. The new life, 
suggested by the last line of this stanza, is the one forced on the 
‘we’ of the poem; it is an unpleasant one since presumably it is 
without spirit, heart, desire, and passion. Nevertheless, here too 
there is a complete lack of lamentation. Leaving aside any value 
judgement, it is their respective attitudes towards the inevitable 
that seems to be one of the main differences between Seferis and 
T. S. Eliot, at least the T. S. Eliot of The Waste Land. Faced with 
the reality, Eliot appears to be paralysed: he sinks into mournful 
depression and laments. Seferis avoids any lamentation; he 
limits himself to a brief statement and gives the impression that, 
despite the existence of the painful reality, he continues to 
operate as best he can. 

To return to Teucer: His monologue takes place after his 
arrival in Cyprus, where he finds himself deprived of everything. 
‘I moored alone with this fable’ (56), he says. His brother is 
dead; he himself has been faced with the revelation that, having 
succumbed to deception, he had fought at Troy not for a valid 
reason but for an illusion; more painful still, having been 
banished to Cyprus, he has been forced to leave his native 
island.'? Thinking back to the Trojan War, he describes the 

11. G. Seferis, Mépec T”. 16 "Anpín 1934-14 Aexéufpn 1940 (Athens, 1977), 

. 241. 
d i The motif of man deprived of everything is not uncommon in Seferis' 
poetry. See ‘O x. Zrpárnc 0aAaaowóc nepiypdger Evay dv0pozo, in Terpáów 
yvuvaapuátov, particularly the description of man's adulthood (vv. 19-26), and 
‘Odv@pwnoc nob rob FkAciav tov (oki, in Terpdoto yyuvaouárov B'. 
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human suffering in the most vivid colours. Unlike the 
Euripidean Teucer who, when Helen pities the Trojans, is quick 
to point to the Greek suffering,'® Seferis’ hero shows sympathy 
for both Greeks and Trojans. In v. 40 he appears to feel for 
Paris, who had also been deceived and ‘lay with a shadow as 
though it were a solid being’; and when he says ‘for ten whole 
years we slaughtered each other for Helen’ (44), he seems to 
speak in general without differentiating between Trojans and 
Greeks. By the end of the poem, this feeling for humanity is 
further intensified ; differences between friend and foe are quite 
transcended, and both are universalized and elevated into 
human types as Teucer wonders whether ‘in future years some 
other Teucer / or some Ajax or Priam or Hecuba, / or someone 
.unknown and nameless’ (60—2) will not also be fated to suffer 
through deception. 

We saw that Seferis departed from the ancient Greek sources 
in portraying Helen and Teucer, and that he modelled the latter 
according to his own tastes and nature. Teucer, here, is very 
much a Teucer-Seferis. This was natural since it was through 
Teucer that Seferis chose to express himself and expound his 
own thoughts. Before dealing with these thoughts, the poem’s 
relationship to the Cypriot struggle for independence in the 
1950s must be examined. 


VI Relation to Cyprus 


‘Helen’ is one of the poems in Log Book III, a collection written in 
Cyprus and dedicated to it.!* Cyprus in the wide sense, as the 
common denominator of all these poems, gives a thematic unity 
to the collection. Log Book IH includes poems about the past and 
present of the island, its landscape and people, as well as a few 
which, though having no apparent connection with Cyprus, 
were written there. 

In three poems of the collection there are references to the 
Cypriot political situation of the 1950s: Zrà Mepiywpa tijc 
Kepóveiac relates to the social life of the British during this 
period. In the same poem, Seferis manages to show, very subtly, 


18. See: E. Hel. 109-10. 

14. The original title of this collection was not Log Book III but a quotation 
drawn from Euripides (Hel. 148): . . . Kózpov, oó u’ ë0éomuev . . . (Athens, 
1955). 
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how alien they are to Cyprus. In Neóguroc ó "EykAeistoc Mua 
the Shakespearean verse — Kalac uác ñpQare otnv Kónmpo, 
ápxóvroi. Tpáyoi kai uaiuobóec (12) — also seems to be a 
reference to the British, especially since, according to G. Savidis 
(op. cit., p. 385), it alludes to the posters that the British Tourist 
Office published with the statement: 'You are welcome, sir, to 
Cyprus . . . SHAKESPEARE'.'5 In ‘Salamis in Cyprus’, one of his 
most powerful poems, Seferis expresses, allusively perhaps but 
unmistakably, his anguish about the struggle of the island. 
Appealing to the 'friends from the other war' (35) and recalling 
the ideals they all fought for, he expresses his grief that these 
ideals have not been realized. Yet, some hope about the future 
emerges by the end of the poem. 

In ‘Helen’, however, there is no such reference either to the 
Cypriot struggle or to any political or other issue of our time— at 
least not in the text itself (as opposed to the poets own 
footnote). Nevertheless, it appears that Seferis' disillusionment, 
which manifests itself particularly by the end of the poem, 
originated in his feelings about the striving of the Cypriots to rid 
themselves of British rule. This assumption is based on the 
following external evidence: 

‘Helen’ was written in Cyprus in 1953, a time when the 
Cypriot struggle had already started. Seferis' attachment to 
Cyprus, and his concern about the Cypriot struggle are well 
known facts. With regard to the latter, he has confessed: “Ovo yià 
uéva, dpxioa và vio thv ánocévoog dnd ta éddadixa 
Koupatixa dpkerà vopíc dnd TÒ téloc tov kivijuaroc TOU’ 35. 
‘Yroypaupilw th Aéčņ: Koupatixd. ‘And téte, uóvo oè óóo 
yeyovóra tic totopiag uac óó0nka óÀókAnpoc, Puy} Kai copa: 
otov zepaauévo zóAeuo Kai oro 0éua thc Kinpov. Kai ord óvó 
eióa ueyála “¿umvñíuara Kai tptynoa xwdumogeç mikpèç 
éuneipíec. 5 Moreover, the poet himself, in a footnote to the last 
verse of ‘Helen’, writes: ‘@floc mod ói&faoe rà xeióypagoó uov 
vuijónke robro: “In those days the official recruiting posters in 
Cyprus said: Fight for Greece and Liberty" (House of Commons, 


15. Othello, IV.i.269. Sra mepíyopa tig Kepóveiac and  Neógvroc ó 
“EyxAevotoc Milà are not included in the Keeley-Sherrard edition of Seferis’ 
poetry. 

16. Aoxtuéç, IT, p. 303. See also R. Roufos, Bpaóià Zegépr (Athens, 1972), 
p. 58. 
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Official Report, 5 May 1955)’.!7 And indeed, the disillusionment 
that the last verses of the poem convey corresponds to the 
general mood current in the 1950s in Greece. There was then a 
wide-spread, if not universal, feeling that the Greeks and Greek 
Cypriots who fought in World War II for freedom, democratic 
ideals and the right of self-determination had been betrayed, 
since the Cypriots were denied this very right. Viewed in this 
light, ‘Helen’ applies only too well to the Cypriot struggle, the 
unrealized ideals of World War II being now regarded as 
another phantom. This interpretation of the poem was plausibly 
suggested by A. Karandonis as early as 1956. Yet, it would seem 
wrong to claim with him that the poem solely expresses riv 
adnoyortevon, thy úv töv ‘EAAjvav, ró Bab rovc dvOpanivo 
kai ovdetikd zapázovo yià tO Ceyélaouá rov; ázó nadatodc 
gíÀouç kal avuuáxouc, dnd toùç Guvrpógouc otòv zaykóouio 
áyóva ytà tijv éAevOepía, yià r)v ávOporid, yià THY a0roÓiá0€on 
tov Aadv.'® It must be admitted that the disillusionment 
expressed in the poem is not particularized, as it is in ‘Salamis in 
Cyprus’. On the contrary, though originating in a particular 
political situation, the poem touches on fundamental questions 
in life and is universal in its implications. 


VII Ideas expressed in the poem 


Because of Teucer’s exile, the themes of zarpíóa and éeviteid, 
often dealt with by Seferis,!? occur and recur in ‘Helen’: 


Shy nightingale . . . 

you who bestow the forest’s musical coolness 
on the parted bodies, on the souls 

of those who know they will not return. (2-5) 


and 


on sea-kissed Cyprus 
consecrated to remind me of my country, 
I moored alone with this fable. (54-6) 


17. Hotfpata, p. 338. Savidis explains that ‘In those days’ refers to World 
War II. 

18. Karandonis, op. cit., p. 189. See also p. 174. 

19. See: ‘Westward the Sea Merges’ (Mythistorema, no. 7), ‘Letter to Mathios 
Paschalis’, ‘Upon a Foreign Verse’, ‘A Word for the Summer’, ‘The Return of 
the Exile’, ‘Last Stop’, ‘Details on Cyprus’. 
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‘I’ve lived my life hearing names I've never heard before: / 
new countries' (11—12) says Teucer, implying that life is full of 
surprises. That these surprises are often unpleasant ones is 
suggested by what follows: “new idiocies of men / or ofthe gods' 
(12-13). 

Fate, a recurring theme in Seferis,?° is also present here. 
Teucer defines his own fate as “that of a man who missed his 
target’ (22) and wonders whether ‘it is true that . . . someone 
unknown and nameless ... isn't fated to hear’ (59-64); he 
suggests that fate is beyond human control by saying that his fate 
‘brought’ him to Cyprus (16). This idea was first touched on by 
Seferis as early as 1924. In the following verses from ‘Fog’ we 
hear that dAdidc rj uotpa tò Bovanen: 


"A! vá’ ravi Cor uac oia 

NOG OA THY naípvaye katózi 

u’ adAdias ñ uoípa td BovAÁjan 
npéneivà otpípeic oë uià K6XN. 


Kai noiá eiv’ ñ kóyn; Hows tv (épei; (25—9) 


As the movement of the moon suggests the passing of time, 
the idea that time changes everything also occurs in ‘Helen’ 
when the hero says: 


The moon 
rose from the sea like Aphrodite 
covered the Archer's stars, now moves to find 
the heart of Scorpio,?! and changes everything (16—19) 


Living in a world where life is full of unpleasant surprises, 
where human fate is fickle and beyond the control of the 


20. See: ‘Fog’, “Erotikos Logos’, ‘Mycenae’, ‘Fires of St. John’, ‘The Shape 
of Fate’, ‘Actors, Middle East’, ‘Last Stop’. In ‘Helen’, by means of the verb 
xupatté (18), Teucer stresses the fickleness of human fate. 

21. Seferis was particularly attracted by Scorpio. In 1944 he wrote. I7poro 
Kondd, ord karáorpoua. Obípavóc uè mÀf)8oc otpa kai ndvta ó 
peyadonpenéotatog Xkopmióc uë tù Bvoowià xapdid tov, tov ‘Avtdpy: Cor 
Scorpionis. Aùtòç 6 darepicuóc uè rapakoAov6ci (j tov napakoAov0O) and ri) 
Nórtio 'Appikij: Oá ' npeze và ypáyo Katt uë titlo: Kdtw ano tov dotepiopo rob 
Zkoprtob. See Mépec A’. 1 T'evdpn 1941—31 Aex. 1944 (Athens, 1977), P. 854. 
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individual, where time changes everything, Teucer, and through 
him the poet, asks: “Truth, where's the truth?' (20) This tragic 
question is going to be coupled, later in the poem, with three 
others which are drawn, as noted earlier, from Euripides: 


what is a god? What is not a god? And what 
is there in between them? (52) 


Since they stand here on their own, these questions are more 
powerful in Seferis’ poem than in the Euripidean Helen, where 
they are followed by a piece of didacticism. Questions like these, 
conveying ‘existentialist agony’, as L. Politis has put it,? abound 
in Seferis’ poetry. “The King of Asine', verse 29 from ‘Fog’, 
already quoted, and the following verses from “The Shape of 
Fate' (19, 22) are only a few examples: 


How did we happen to fall, my friend, into the 
pit of fear? 


24 ho s saq o 9 ov o; o3 9 e 9 ot og o og | oa e t o] oo | v n og à t t à on on n! n n 


who is he who commands and murders behind our backs? 


Apart from touching on these perennial questions in the 
course of the poem, Seferis handles the particular myth i insucha 
way that he manages to relate it to human affairs in general. 

It was suggested earlier that Seferis’ Teucer is an atemporal 
hero. This is implied both by his association with a 
contemporary Cypriot summer resort, which removes him from 
his Homeric reality, and by his character, which is quite 
different from that portrayed by either Homer or Euripides. As 
he is the protagonist and narrative voice of the poem, his 
atemporality alone would have been sufficient to give 'Helen' a 
certain universality. Moreover, by using indefinite pronouns 
and articles in connection with the Homeric heroes referred to 
in the poem and also the river Scamander and the phantom of 
Helen, Seferis elevates everything from the sphere of the 
particular to that of the universal.?? This universality is made 
still clearer by the phrase “in future years': 

22. A History of Modern Greek Literature (Oxford, 1973), p. 235. 


23. In the cases Of xázoioc dAdoc Teüxpoc (60), kázotoc Alavzac ñ ITp(auoc ñ 
'Exáfi (61), the indefinite pronoun elevates Homeric heroes to universal 
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. . fitis true 
that in future years some other Teucer, 
or some Ajax or Priam or Hecuba . . . (59—61) 


In this way, the above mythological characters are made to 
represent not simply the heroes of the Iliad or even types of men 
peculiar to a particular era, but human types belonging equally 
to the past, present and future. Similarly, the phantom Helen 
and the river Scamander are made to symbolize concepts valid 
both in ancient times and in the years to come. 

Teucer, Ajax, Priam and Hecuba become the Teucers, Ajaxes, 
Priams and Hecubas of this world: the people who, through 
deception, suffered, mourned, saw their lives being destroyed, 
fought and were killed for the sake of an illusion. They also 
become those who, again through deception, are suffering now, 
or will suffer in the future, lured by another illusion. The 
phantom of Helen symbolizes this illusion and the river 
Scamander symbolizes the battlefields where purposeless 
suffering and slaughter take place. Teucer shows this suffering to 
be still more universal by applying it to yet another human type, 
not represented by the ones he has already mentioned — 
‘someone unknown and nameless who nevertheless saw / a 
Scamander overflow with corpses’ (62-5). In the same 
symbolical language, the gods seem to stand for those forces — 
whether fate, or ‘those with power’, or ‘he who commands and 
murders behind our backs',?* or duvduetc noù uàc ópéyovrai?5 — 





human types. Similarly, the indefinite article is used to convert the river 
Scamander in v. 63 into a universal symbol. The same is true of the phantom of 
Helen, for the reference to Helen in verses 5o and 68 clearly alludes to her 
phantom image since it is placed in apposition to those ‘airy nothings’ — more 
specifically, ‘a linen undulation, a bit of cloud, / a butterfly’s flicker, a swan's 
down / an empty tunic’ (48-50) — that stand for the eféwdo. Here too, the 
indefinite article applied to the phantom of Helen makes it a symbol. 

24. The quotations are from 'Salamis in Cyprus' (52) and 'The Shape of 
Fate’ (22), respectively. 

35. Mépec A’, p. 188. Elaborating on the good and evil effects these forces 
have on men, Seferis continues: Airéc oí dvečýynteç Suvduerc noù dév elvai of 
óikéc uac, mov yç rapauoveUovv uéga ano tov Ünvo uac, péca dm robç ro(youc 
TÖV OnitiQv pac, uéca and rà kaOmnuepwà oxetn: nob uç áyamobv, uàc 
zoÀeuobv, uác ñagav((ouv— elvai óixéç oov, Océ pov, ñ ti voc elvai. 
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which, being beyond the control of the ordinary individual, are 
responsible for his being deceived. 

The poem achieves universal relevance, for it applies to any 
suffering or strife — whether national or personal — undertaken, 
through beguilement, for what in the end will prove to be an 
illusion. Viewed in this light, Seferis' “Helen” should be seen as 
dealing with a human failing: man's capacity for deception with 
all the consequences it involves. Teucer's own story shows that 
this failing has already occurred and his scepticism suggests that 
it will not be avoided in the future. For his ‘ifs’, by the end of the 
poem, imply his strong doubts about the possibility that men 
will refrain from fighting and suffering once again for what will 
eventually turn out to be a phantom. Thus, the tragic tone 
inherent in a poem dealing with Teucer’s story reaches its 
climax by the last twelve verses, which portend similar tragedies 
in the future. It is difficult to see any hope emerging by the end 
of the poem, contrary to what A. Karandonis asserts: Tò zoínua 
aÙTtó . . . pwtiÇetaı uoAarabta uè thv áuvópi)v éAníóa umoç oi 
góyypovoi Tebkpoi dev €avaxovoouv mia MÒG 'róaoc nóvoc tóon 
Co) mñyav ati)v ßvooo yià éva rovkáuigo déeiave . . 2.26 But 
surely, ‘the contemporary Teucers who will not hear again that 
so much suffering, so much life went into the abyss, all for an 
empty tunic' are beyond the scope of the poem, which clearly 
deals only with those who have become, or will become, victims 
of deception. For them there is no hope. 

To conclude, the origin of the scepticism and disillusionment 
apparent in the poem can be traced to Seferis' feelings about the 
Cypriot struggle of the 1950s in relation to World War II; yet 
his poetic embodiment of them is such that they relate not just to 
the Cypriot struggle but to human vicissitudes in general. As a 
vehicle for conveying his meaning, he makes use of the 
Stesichorean legend of Helen. Rarely, and only when his needs 
absolutely dictate it, does he depart from the ancient, 
particularly the Euripidean, tradition of this legend. Yet — and 
this makes his poem more arresting still — he shows the story in a 
different perspective, shifting the emphasis from the plot of the 
gods and the total misjudgement of the heroes who fought in the 
Trojan war, which Euripides stresses, to the human tragedy of 
deception. His poem, then, is atemporal, philosophical in its 

26 Karandonis, op. cit., p. 198. 
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scope, and proves once moré that, if treated creatively, the 
ancient myths abound in universal implications. It deals with 
fundamental questions in life such as fate, the nature of truth, 
and the changing of things by time, but primarily with the 
human capacity for being deceived and all the futile suffering 
that this involves. 


University of Birmingham 


APPENDIX 
Seferis’ ‘Helen’ and the ancient Greek texts 


(When no particular scholar is mentioned, the borrowings listed 
below have not, to my knowledge, been noted before.) 


I. G. Savidis (op. cit., pp. 340-1) suggests that Seferis’ 'Anóóvi 
vrpomadd (2), 'Anóóvi mointdápn (23), and Aaxpvopévo IlovÀi (54) 
refer to Euripides' 


aè tav áoibovártav dpvida ucÀqó0v 
dnddva óakpvóeooav 
(E. Hel. 1109—10) 


In my opinion, Seferis’ borrowing goes beyond this; vv. 2-3 
in his ‘Helen’ and 1107-10 in Euripides’ choral part can be 
paralleled: 


"Anóówi viportaAó, uéc aoróv dvacacpo THY OUAAwY, 
où noù óopíCeic TÀ novoik?) ópooià tov óácovG 
(2-3) 
cf. oé trav évatdoic Úmó óevópokóuoic 
Lovaeia kai 0ákovc éviCovcav dvaBodow, 
gë tàv áot6orátav ópvi6 a pel@ddov 
ánóóva óakpvóeacav. 
(E. Hel. 1107—10) 


Moreover, it is possible that directly, or indirectly through 
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Euripides, a Homeric influence can be traced in the above 
quotations from Seferis' poem: 


óc 6 öte Ilavóapéov koüpr, xÀopnic ánóov, 
Kadov ácíógow éapoc véov iorauévoio, 
devdpéur èv zreráAoii xa8eCouévn nvxivoioiw, 
jj te 9auà pon óoa xéeiroAugxyéa govijv, 
zaió ólopupouévm . .. 

(Od. 19.518—522) 


II. ZxAáfa in v. 8, referring to Helen, calls to mind the 
Euripidean: d00An kadéotnK oic éAevOÉpov äro (E. Hel. 275). 
III. kawoüpyiec vpéAec töv dv0pómov (12). Euripides, 
referring to men who fight, calls them dgpovec (E. Hel. 1151). 
IV. Air?) zo? xuvnyotoaue xpóvia ord Xkáuavrpo (27). 


cf. ...ó0ó0 &OAt0c róg 
atpáceuu á0poícac tac éuàg ávaprayác 
0npà ropev80cic 'IÀiov nvpyóuata. 
(E. Hel. 49—51) 


The choice, in the same context, of the verbs @npa and 
kuvnyovoaue by Euripides and Seferis, respectively, is 
significant. 


V. "Aev eiv áAif8eia, dev etv à Aj0ewr póvate 
'Aevuzijka oro yaAaCónAopo kapáßı 

Tloré óév nátgoa thy ávrzpewouévg Tpota’ 

(29-30) 


As G. Savidis points out (op. cit., p. 345), the source of this 
statement by Helen must be the part of Stesichorus’ ‘Palinode’ 
that has been transmitted to us through Plato: 


ov oT étupoc Adyoc oğtoç 
ovd épac èv vgvoiv evaéduoic, ovd ixeo Hépyaua Tpoíac 
(Pl. Phdr. 2432) 


VI. Tínote atv Tpoía— éva elóoÀo (38) 
References to the eiíócoAo abound in the Euripidean 
Helen; see E. Hel. 34, 582, 683, 1136 and also: E. El. 1283. 
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VII. “Eto tò 0cÀAav oi 0coi(39) 
The closest parallel to this verse is to be found in the 
speech of the Dioscuri: 


åÀAX oaov ñuev rob nenpoyuévov 0 dpa 
kai tàv Gear, oic rabr &óocev OS &yew. 
(E. Hel. 1660-1661) 


Other parallels referring to the intervention by the gods are as 
follows: E. Hel. 31—7, 119, 261, 584, and 704, as well as the two 
(E. Hel. 610 and 950-1) that Savidis suggests (op. cit., p. 341). 
VIII. Kı ó IH ápnc p évav tokio rÀAáyiaCe oà vá rav 
zÀAáoua átógio (40). 
This verse can be compared with: 


(a) “Hpadé....... 
éénvéucooe td 'AÀecávópo Aéxn, 
dtdwat 8 oUk € add óuoícocac éuoi 
eldwdAov éunvovv o0pavo? C£vvOcio dno, 
Ilpiáuov tupávvov zaió(* Kat okel u éxew-— 
keviv óókgaw, oük éyov. ... 
(E. Hel. 31-6) 
and 


(b) ...robc Ahečávőpov yáuovc 
. + . Qevóovuugoebtouc. . . . 
(E. Hel. 882—3) 


Savidis (op. cit., p. 346) compares this verse with “Trattando 
l'ombre come cosa salda' (Dante, Purgatorio, XXI, 186.) For a 
more detailed discussion on the point see: M. Peri, ‘Mvijuec 
Dante', in Memoria di Seferis (Florence, 1976) pp. 124-6. 

IX. xiéueicopatóuaotav yià thy 'EAÉévg óéka xpóvia (41). 
This verse brings to mind the Homeric formula: 


‘Apyeinv ‘Elévny, rc elveka noAAol "Ayaióv 
èv Tpotn ánólovro . . . 
Ul. 2. 161-2) 
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The same formula is repeated in: Hom. Il. 2. 177-8. 
X. róoec puxéc 
óooyuévec atic uvAónetpec, adv tò aitápi(45—6). 
The reference to yvyèç in this context vaguely recalls the 
Euripidean verses: 


puyai óé roAAai ór ¿u éni Skapavdpioic 
poaiow é0avov: 
(E. Hel. 52—3) 


XI. .. . ped uà vepéàn (48). 
It is noteworthy that Seferis uses the Euripidean word vegédn, 
rather than the more common ovvego, to indicate the phantom 
of Helen. Cf. E. Hel. 705, 707, 1219. 

XII. .. . tò zoúmouÀo évóc kókvov(49). 
G. Savidis (op. cit., p. 341) compares this with: 


.. .Üt€ O érékero uavpóOev 
Xiovóxpoc kükvov z1€pQ. 
(E. Hel. 214-15) 


I think that Seferis may also have had in mind the passage 
below: 


.. Ola TÒ Tác 

ópviOóyovov óuua kukvóntepov 

Kaddoatvac, Arjóac aküuvov, dvoelévac, 
(E. Or. 1385-7) 


XIII. pid Eva zovkáuico áóciavó (50 and 68) is reminiscent of 
verses 584 and 590 in Euripides, where Helen explains to 
Menelaus that her phantom image was made by: 


alOip, ó0cv a0 0conóvgt Exec Aéxn 
(E. Hel. 584) 


and refers to the phantom as: 


. .kev[à] . . Aéxn 
(E. Hel. 590) 
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XIV. r'eivai0eóc; ti un 0€óc; kai t( 1 àáváueaó touc; (51) 
As G. Savidis suggests (op. cit., p. 341), the reference here is to: 


ÖT: 0cóc Hj ur) 0cóc ü ró uéaov 
(E. Hel. 1137) 


XV. ...0tijv Kingo tù 0aAa000Q(lÀntr 
nob €racav yià và pou Outer thy natpíóa (54—5). 


These verses contain obvious echoes of: 


ec yijv évadtav Kúnpov, o) u é0éaniwev 

oikeiv 'AnóAAov, óvoua vgovotikÓv 

Lahapiva 0éuevov thc éxei yápiv nátpaç. 
(E. Hel. 148—50) 


XVI. róv madd 6610 ràv Oey (59) 
The following verses from Euripides also point to this deceit of 
the gods: 


Ootig... 
zpóc0càvkakobrai . . . 


(E. Hel. 267—8) 


. . £póc 0càv ó uev rnatguévoi. 
(E. Hel. 704) 


XVII. Lastly, Scamander overflowing with corpses (v. 63) and 
the rivers swelling blood in their silt (v. 47) bring to mind the 
Homeric descriptions: 


noddoi yàp re0vàoi kápr kouóovrec `Ayaluoít, 
töv viv alua keAaiwóv éüppoov dugi Zxáuavópov 
éokéóao ddic “Apne, . . 

(Il. 7.328-30) 


óx0ac nap notapoio Xkauávópov, T) pa uddiora 


ádvópóv ninte kdpnva... 
(Il. 11.499~500) 
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‘Phodc 0 'Envánopóc te Kápgaóc te ‘Podtoc te 
l'pijvikóc te kai Ailognoc óióc te Xkáuavópoc 
xai Xwióeic, 601 10AÀà Boáypia kai tpugáAeiua 
Kánzneaov èv kov(poi kal rui8éov yévoc ávópóv. 
(Il. 12.20—3) 


.. .66 pa npgvi)c éni yain 
Keito ra @eí(ç, èk 6 alua uéAav pée, deve 6é yaiav. 
tov 6 ’Ayuedc ztorauóvóec AaBàv zoó0c )ke pépeoðai, 
kaí of éneuxóuevoc ¿ea mtepdevt áyópevev: 
'Evrav6oi viv keioo uér ix0íow, olo óreun)v 
aiu ámoluyuricovrat áxgóéec- ovóé oc uptnp 
évOcuévg Aexéeooi yoraetat, dAAd Xkáuavópoc 
oloci óivijeic elaw &Àóç eüpéa kóAzov. 
I (Il. 21.118—25) 
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